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OBITUARY. 


MASTER JOHN R. GREEN. 
From the Western Luminary. 

Died at his father’s residence, in Lincoln 
county, near Danville, Ky.on Monday morning 
the 9th of July, 1827, Joun R. Green, in the 
16th year of his age. 

In the commencement of that glorious re- 
vival which has lately brought so many into 
the Saviour’s kingdom from the town of Dan- 
yille and its vicinity, John Green, then about 
15 years old, became solemnly impressed with 
the truths of religion, and, together with sev- 
eral other students of Centre College, united 
himself to the Presbyterian church in that 
place. It may be stated among the numerous 
other evidences of the great utility of Tracts, 
that his first lasting impressions were received 
from the 'T'ract on ‘‘ Quenching the Spirit,” 
which was placed in his hands by a pious rela- 
tive, who had frequently observed appearances 
of seriousness’ in his conversation and beha- 
viour, which had as often gradually disappear- 
ed. After the first great conflict was past, and 
he believed the power of sin was overcome in 
his heart, he did not indulge the frequent 
fluctuations from coldness to zeal, from severe 
and causeless depression, to sudden life, which 
so often mark the course of inexperienced 
Christians. When he became a Christian, he 
thought as a Christian, he feit as a Christian, 
he acted as a Christian ; in him the sense of 
duty to his Creator produced its genuine ef- 
fect—it gave him a stronger sense of all his 
relative duties, and by becoming a follower of 
the Saviour, he became the more affectionate 
son, the more attentive student, and, as all felt 
who knew him, the more promising candidate 
for usefulness in future life. He seemed in- 
santly to acquire the solidity and maturity 
of manhood, and exhibited, not only in his 
Christian experience and feelings, but in all 
the engagements and intercourse of life, the 
prudence and discretion which rarely belong 
to more advanced life. 

But he was soon to endure an uncommon 
trial of his faith and patience. In a very short 
time after his union with the church, the com- 
mencement was observed of that disease which 
terminated his mortal existence. It was an 
affection of the mesentery, a tedious and in- 
curable malady, which preyed upon his system 
‘or the space of twelve months. Through all 
this time, the same Christian patience and 
uniformity of feeling and behaviour was ex- 
hibited—until, about two months before his 
death, it became evident to all around that his 
disease was incurable, and his own hopes 
waxed feebler and feebler. When about ten 
days before his death, he was fully satisfied 
that his dissolution was at hand, the slight ap- 
pearance of anxiety which suspended hope had 

Pictured on his cotntenance, vanished entirely, 
and was supplied by a calm and heavenly re- 
signation, which continued with his reasoning 
powers, till a few minutes before his death. 
le met the prospect of death without fear and 
without regret, and from that time forward his 
thoughts seemed constantly and placidly ‘fixed 
‘pon eternal things. He was almost constant- 
J engaged in conversation about heaven, and 
n the delightful duty of prayer with those 











Christian friends who visited him for the pur- 
pose of cheering his last hours with their coun- 
sels and encouragements, and gaining recipro- 
cally from his example, additional confidence 
in faith ‘and fervour in devotion; and it may 
be truly said, that every Christian who ap- 
proached his dying bed and wiuwssed his dy- 
ing behaviour, felt his.own heart cheered by 
the religion of his Saviour, doubly endeared to 
his soul by the evidence which was there ex- 
hibited of its wonderful power in softening the 
bed of sickness, and casting the joy and peace- 
fulness of heaven over the darkness of the 
grave. Never, said a Christian friend who 
witnessed the whole scene with intense inter- 
est, never did I see so plainly before, that the 
sting of death is sin, and that death has lost its 
sting when sin is removed from the heart. It 
had no sting for him—the grave had lost its 
terror, and never did he sink to sleep upon 
his mother’s bosom more sweetly in the thought- 
less innocence of childhood, than when he 
gently breathed his soul away into the bosom 
of his Saviour. 

When a Christian friend was about enga- 
ging in prayer at his request, he was asked 
what should be the special objects of his peti- 
tions. He replied with the utmost calmness 
and self-possession—“ In the first place, pray 
that I may be able to submit entirely to the 
will of God—that I may be willing to remain 
on earth, and suffer without repining, as long 
as hé*may choose to keep me here ;” and 
then enumerated. the various objects of his af- 
fection for whom he wished him personally 
to pray. The eternal welfare of all around 
him pressed heavily upon his mind—every 
member of the family was separately called 
to his bed-side and affectionately exhorted to 
prepare for death—and he often epake with joy 
and gratitude of the goodness of God in bring- 
ing him in the morning of life and vigour of 
health, to dedicate himself to his service ; re- 
marking frequently upon the unhappiness of 
his situation if at that time he had been un- 
prepared to meet his God. But if it was an 
interesting spectacle to see, one by one, at 
the bed-side of this dying saint, and listening 
with convulsive agitation to his affectionate 
and overpowering admonitions, the grey head 
of age—and the blooming cheek of infancy 
—the servant—the friend—the schoolmate and 
relation—it was, if possible, a still more touch- 
ing scene when on the morning before his 
death he was seen with a few Christian friends 
at the table of the Lord, which at his request, 
was spread in his own chamber. He had 
only wisked to see that day, and meet with 
the Lord’s people in the Tabernacles of the 
Most High; but his strength had declined so 
rapidly as to disable him from attending, and 
to make it evident to all who saw him that 
he should drink that cup no more till he drank 
it anew inhis Father’s kingdom. ‘His coun- 
tenance,” said a friend who was with him, 
“wore a calm and heavenly and spiritual com- 
i which seemed like heaven begun be- 
ow.” Indeed there was more of .mental en- 
joyment and less of animal excitement or de- 
pression, than has been often seen in the most 
cultivated Christians, and it seems emphati- 
cally true of him, that the mind gathered 
strength from the ruins of the body, and, be- 
fore the mortal part decayed, was already be- 





ginning to put on immortality. In the midst 
of the excruciating agony which he suffered 
for the three last days he never murmured 
and never complained; his prayer had been 
answered, and he was willing to stay and suf- 
fer affliction for Christ’s sake—and remarked, 
that great as his bodily pain really was, it 
was not to be compared to the joy within. 
Many circumstances might be related to 
shew the happy state of his mind, and the en- . 
tire possession of all his powers till a short 
time previous to his death. There was no 
vision, no delusion, no ecstacy, no appearance of 


.wild and enthusiastic contemplations, no ap- 


proach to fanciful and delirious enjoyment—al! 
was calm and rational and constant—the natura] 
effect of the steady and confident anticipation 
of eternal happiness. He spoke of several 
Christian friends whom he expected to meet 
in heaven, and expressed great pleasure from 
the expectation of being welcomed home by 
his beloved pastor, the late lamented Rev. 
Samuel K. Nelson. About a half hour before 
his death, he called his parents near his pillow, 
and wished to converse with them. On be- 
ing asked on what subject he wished to con- 
verse, he replied, ‘Oh, I wish to talk about 
that eternal world to which I am going.” His 
strength failed, and he could not proceed. 
The tear trickled down the parental cheek. 
** Weep not for me,” said the dying hero, “I 
shall soon be in a better world.” Lis tongue 
just faultered on the confines of that world. 
He was asked if he died in peace. ‘ Yes,” 
was his reply,—in a full assurance of ac- 
ceptance by his Maker. His last dying effort 
could only repeat the sweet assurance, ‘‘ Yes,” 
and he went to enjoy that happiness which he 
had just been anticipating. 











RELIGION. 


RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 

The following beautiful aud descriptive extract is taken 
from a volume of Sermons, published under the title 
of “ The Scotch Preacher.” 

“Twice had the sun gone down upon the 
earth, and all as yet was quiet at the sepul- 
chre ; death held his sceptre over the Son of 
God ; still and silent the hours passed on; the 
guards stood by their post, the rays of tlie mid- 
night moon gleamed on their helmets, and on 
their spears; the enemies of Christ exulted in 
their success; the hearts of his frieuds were 
sunk in despondency and in sorrow ; the spirits 
of glory waited in anxious suspense to behold 
the event, and wondered at the depth of the 
ways of God. At length the morning star 
arising in the east announced the approach of 
light; the third day began to dawn upon the 
world, when on a sudden the earth trembled 
to its centre, and the powers of heaven were 
shaken ; an angel of God descended, the guarda 
shrunk back from the terror of his presence, 
and fell prostrate on the ground! his counte- 
nance was like lightning, and his raiment was 
as white as snow: he rolled away the stone 
from the door ofthe sepulchre, and sat upon it. 
But who is this that cometh forth from the tomb, 
with dyed garments from the bed of death? 
He that is glorious in his appearance, walking 
in the greatness of his strengh! [It is thy 
Prince,O Zion! Christian, it is your Lord. 
He hath trodden the wine-press alone ; he hath 
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stained his raiment with blood; but now, as 
the first born from the womb of nature, he 
meets the morning of his resurrection. He 
arises a conqueror from the grave; he returns 
with blessings from the world of spirits; he 
brings salvation to the sons of men. Never 
did the returning sun usher in a day so glori- 
ous! it was the jubilee ofthe universe. The 
morning-stars sung together, and all the sons 
of God shouted aloud for joy; the Father of Mer- 
cies look down from his throne in the heavens ; 
with complacency he beheld his world restor- 
ed; he saw his work that it was good. Then 
did the desert rejoice ; the face of nature was 
gladdened before him, when the blessings of 
the Eternal descended as the dew of heaven 
for the refreshing of the nations.” 


—205— 
THE FARMER. 

No man, one would think, would feel so sen- 
sibly, his immediate dependence upon God, as 
ihe husbandman. For all his peculiar bles- 
sings he is invited to look immediately to the 
bounty of heaven. No secondary cause stands 
between him and his Maker. To him are 
essential the regular succession of the seasons, 
and the timely fall of the rain, the genial 
warmth of the sun, the sure productiveness of 
the soil, and the certain operation of the laws 
of nature, which must appear to him nothing 
less than the varied exertions of omnipotent 
energy. 

In the country, we seem to stand in the 
midst of the great theatre of God’s power ; and 
we feel an unusual proximity to our Creator. 
The blue and tranquil sky spreads itself over 
our heads, and we acknowledge the intrusion 
of no secondary agent in unfolding this rast 
expanse. Nothing but omnipotence can work 
up the dark horrors of the tempest, dart the 
flames of lightning, and roll the long-resound- 
ing rumor of the thunder. The breeze wafts 
to his senses the odour of God’s beneficence ; 
the voice of God’s power is heard in the rust- 
ling of the forest ; and the varied forms of life, 
activity and pleasure, which he observes at 
every step in the field, lead ‘him irresistibly, 
one would think, to the source of being, beauty 
and joy. 

How auspicious such a life to the noble sen- 
timents of devotion! Besides, the situation of 
the husbandman is peculiarly favorable, it 
should seem, to purity and simplicity of moral 
sentiment. He is brought acquainted chiefly 
with the real and native wants of mankind. 
Employed solely in bringing food out of the 
earth, he is not liable to be fascinated with the 
fictitious pleasures, the unnatural wants, the 
fashionable follics, and tyrannical vices of more 
busy and splendid life. [ Antidote. 








MORALITY. 
HONESTY OF A SWEEPER’S BOY. 

A poor chimney-sweeper’s boy was employ- 
ed at the house of a lady of rank, to cleanse 
the chimney of herchamber. Finding himself 
on the hearth of the lady’s dressing room, and 
perceiving no one there, he waited a few mo- 
ments to take a view of the beautiful things in 
the apartment. A gold watch, richly set with 
ciamonds, particularly caught his attention, 
- and he could not forbear taking it in his hand. 
immediately the wish arose in his mind, “ Ah, 
if thou hadst such a one?’ After a pause, he 
said to himself, “ but if I take it I shall be a 
thief. And yet,” continued he, ‘ nobody sees 
ine. Nobody !—does not God see me, who is 
present every where? Should 1 then be able 
‘o say my prayers to him afier I had commit- 
‘ed this theft? Could Idie in peace?’ Over- 
come by these thoughts, a cold shivering seiz- 
ed him, “No!” said he, patting down the 














watch, “TI had much rather be poor, and keep 
my good conscience, than rich and become a 
rascal ;” at these words he hastened back into 
the chimney. 


The Countess, who was in the room adjoin- 


ing, having overheard his soliloquy, sent for 
him the next morning, and thus accosted him 
—-‘ My little friend, why didst thou not take 
the watch yesterday.” The boy fell on his 
knees speechless and astonished. ‘‘I heard 
every thing you said,” continued her ladyship ; 
“thank God for enabling you to resist this 
temptation, and be watchful over yourself for 
the future: from this moment you shall be in 
my service. I will both maintain and clothe 
you; nay more, I will procure you good in- 
struction, that shall ever guard you from the 
danger of similar temptations.” The boy burst 
into tears: he was anxious to express his grati- 
tude, but he could not. The Countess strictly 
kept her promise, and had the pleasure to see 
him grow up a good, pious, and intelligent man. 
[Youth’s Friend. 


—290— 
REMEMBER THE SABBATH DAY. 

On Sabbath morning, the 22d of April, 
three young men took a small boat from the 
Sloop Patriot at Spring street wharf in New 
York, with the intention of proceeding ona 
sailing excursion, but when they had reached 
about midway of the river, a sudden flaw cap- 
sized the boat, and Alexander Mackey, aged 
about 19 years, was drowned ; the two others 
were enabled to reach the shore. Mackey has 
left a widowed mother, who is inconsolable at 
the loss of her only son—a son, too, who had 
been tenderly brought up, and who yesterday 
was urged, by all the tender ties of ‘an affec- 
tionate mother, to desist from his boat excur- 
sions on the Sabbath. We understand that 
the last words of the mother to him were— 
“‘ Alexander, if you go this day, I shall never 
see you again.” ib. 

—f— 
THE AGONY OF A FATHER AT THE ILL 
CONDUCT OF HIS SON. 

The late Rey. A. Fuller, writing to a friend, 
says, “My heart is almost broken. When I 
lie down, a load almost insupportable depresses 
me ; mine eyes are kept waking ; or, if I get 
a little sleep, it is disturbed ; and as soon as I 
awake, my load returns upon me. Oh Lord, 
I know not what to do; but mine eyes are un- 
to Thee. Keep me, oh my God, from sinful 
despondency! ‘Thou hast promised that all 
things shall work together for good to them 
that love Thee: fulfil thy promise, on which 
thou hast caused thy servant to hope. Oh, 
my God, this child which thou hast given me 
in charge, is wicked before Thee, is disobedi- 
ent to me, and is plunging himself into ruin. 
Have mercy upon him, O Lord, and preserve 
him from evil. Bring him home to me, and 
not to me only, but also to thyself. 

“If I see the children of other people it ag- 
gravates my sorrow. Those who have had no 
instruction, no pious example, or warnings, or 
counsels, are.often seen to be steady and trus- 
ty: but my child who has had all these advan- 
tages, is worthy of no trust to be placed in him. 
Oh, my God, take away his heart of stone, 
and give hima heart of flesh; oh, give him 
a broken and sincere heart. I am afraid he 
will go into the army, that sink of immorality ; 
or ifnot, that being reduced to extremity he 
will be tempted to steal. And oh, if he should 
get such a habit, what may not these weeping 
eyes witness, or this broken heart be called to 
endure! Oh, my God, whither will my fears 
lead me? Have mercy upon me, a poor un- 
happy parent: have mercy upon him, a poor 
ungodly child. Oh Lord, lam oppressed ; un- 
dertake for me!” 
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THE TOILET. ini 
MODEST APPAREL. a 

How much is thought of decorating the body! 
Alas! to what expense do some go, in order to 
purchase costly apparel, that they may appear 
superior to others; as if excellency Consisted 
in exterior habiliments. But what is it? Can 
a fme garment create intellect, enlarge the 
mind, alleviate pain, soothe sorrow? Cap 
beautiful attire enrich the understanding, nq. 
ture the judgment, or heal the disorders of the 
mind? Can decorations, derived from the |a. 
bours of the insect, the animals of the fore 
the birds of the field, be worthy: of the inordi. 
nate affection ofa rational creature? ©? fool. 
ish and unwise, to glory in that which is q 
badge of our shame! What childish, mispla- 
ced regardisthis! And yet how astonishing 
is its influence! Who is there that is not, or 
has not been affected by it? It may be said by 
some, that they can well afford it, and that they 
have a right to do as they please with their 
own property: but admitting that some differ. 
ence may be made for situations in life, how 
great the folly of placing our happiness in mere 
external ornament! To many, dress is like 
money; it is the root of all evil! When the 
heart has been set upon this idol, what vast 
portions of time has it swallowed up, what van- 
ity has it excited ; into what ridiculous figures 
has it sometimes metamorphosed the sex ; what 
neglect of important duties has it occasioned; 
and what property has it consumed! Tertul- 
lian complained, that there were some in his 
time, who did not scruple to hang at their 
wives’ ears the value of a good farm. How 
many poor families might be supplied by re- 
trenching the luxuries of dress, and the prodi- 
gality ofornament.—After all, what is more ad- 
mirable than simplicity? What rationality is 
there is choosing a cumbrous, expensive form 
of dress, while one of a more easy, cheap, and 
convenient nature will suffice! What charity 
is there in lavishing so mach upon ourselves: 
while with less expense we could make the 
hearts of multitudes glad? What dignity is 
there in mere apparel; and how little must 
that mind be that prides itself in it? What 
certainty is there of long enjoyment of it! 
How short is the path from the wardrobe to the 
grave ; & how quick the exchange of the costly 
raiment for the shroud! And what a melancholy 
tale to relate of many,that they have spent a whole 
life in adorning their own persons, but never 
presented a garment to the naked, to screen 
them from the cold; never thought of the suf 
ferings and miseries of the poor; but while 
clad in purple and fine linen, and faring sump- 
tuously every day, suffered many to perish at 
their door. What felicity then is there in this 
transcient appearance of finery? O contract- 
ed pleasure, that is bound up in a garment: 
precarious good that a moth, a worm will des- 
troy! Poor enjoyment, that depends on the 
quality and the form of apparel! Misspent 
time, that is employed idolizing the decorated 
form at the toilet.—Alas! it is there that too 
many, pleased with their ornaments, forget what 
manner of personsthey are. There too do many 
stand, who, wanting the attraction of personal 
beauty, endeavour to supply the sad deficiency 
by the labour of art. 

Such as are destitute of virtue and of natural 
beauty, and yet hope to recommend themselves 
by their goodly apparel, are guilty of an errour 
similar to that which Clementi reports of a 
painter’s boy—The boy wished to paint the 
fair Helena, of Greece ; but wanting art to . 
forth her beauty, daubed her entirely over Wa) 
gold, making her very rich because he coe 
not make her beautiful. 
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THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 


== 
From the Rochester Observer. 
SABBATH SCHOOLS. 

Two Sabbath Schools existed in the same 
town, and at four miles distance from each oth- 
er. They were both well reguloted, and nu- 
merous little immortals resorted thither every 
Sabbath day to be instructed. ‘The object of 
one of the Schools was to sow the seeds of fu- 
ture grace, expecting acrop in God’s time. 
The other, acting upon the principle that now 
jsthe accepted time and the day of salvation, 
not only sowed good seed every Sabbath day, 
but, warmed that seed with fervent prayers and 
moistened it with tears—urging upon the chil- 
dren that they are lost sinners, that they must 
repent and give up themselves to Christ and 
get a new heart, or they must go down to ever- 
lasting despair. 

The effects of the two systems were accord- 
ing to the faith and expectation of the superin- 
tendent and teachers. 

In the first case, the children moved on in 
decent order and regularity, without hope and 
without God in the world, while the arm of 
death drew upon the number and cut off some, 
who, to all appearance were without hope, and 
without any interest in Christ. 

In the latter school, solemnity was constant- 
ly visible in the countenances of the children. 
Conviction came upon many—conversion fol- 
lowed, and soon it was found that there were 
40 rejoicing in hope that their sins were for- 
given and their iniquities washed away in that 
bleed which cleanseth from all sin. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I will not say that God, in 
his sovereign mercy, never sent salvation al- 
most without means; but I will say that Sab- 
bath Schools will always be blessed to the con- 
version of souls, if teachers are persoveringly 
faithful ; and I will say, too, that those means 
are according to God’s eternal purpose, in 
“which he has determined not only the “ end 
from the beginning,” but the means to accom- 
plish his purpose. Again, if teachers are not 
faithful they are guilty of the blood of the souls 
committed to them. From such guilt, O Lord, 
deliver A TEacueEr. 





ee 
SABBATH SCHOOL ANECDOTE. 

A little girl came voluntarily to her teacher, 
and presented the tickets she had been collect- 
ing for some time, observing that she could not 
think of receiving any more; that she thought 
it sinful to receive pay for learning the word of 

when itwas so greata favour. Her teach- 
érremarked, that she had better keep them 
until she had procured enough to purchase a 
large Bible. With childlike simplicity, lifting 
up the little Bible she held in her hand, she 
asked, “ Does not this contain all that is in a 
larger one?” 
Oh! that the Lord would fill our Sabbath 
Schools with such youth; then could we look 
forward with pleasing emotions to the time 
when they would beceme an advantage to the 
community, and heirs of heaven. 


— 
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HOW ELIJAH WENT TO HEAVEN. 

; _ last Youth’s Companion wasa story about Elijah, 
a ee ef the Lord, and his raising the Widow’s Son 
a, The following story relates the manner of 

60 g taken up toHeaven without dying .— 

Posteo og Elijah’s servant and friend, and he 
se —— y with him. But as Elijah knew 
ieee t going to heaven in a miraculous 
ane » he wished to be left alone, that he 
of rea God for his goodness, and think 
© bessedness which he was going to enjoy. 








But Elisha loved him, and he would not leave 
him. He was also desirous of seeing how he 
ended his useful life. 

And so, they went out to walk together. 
And they came to the river Jordan. And Eli- 
jah took his mantle, and wrapt it together, and 
smote the waters, and they divided on their 
right hand, and on their left, and Elijah and 
Elisha went over on dry ground. 

And when they were got over the river, Eli- 
jah said to Elisha, What shall I do for thee, be- 
fore I am taken away from thee? And Elisha 
said, “I pray thee leta double portion of thy 
spirit rest upon me!” 

And as they went on, and were talking to- 
gether, mest likely of the heavenly glory, sud- 
denly there appeared a chariot of fire, and 
horses of fire, and parted them both asunder, 
and Elijah went up by a whirlwind into heaven. 

And Elisha saw him, and he cried, “ My 
Father! My Father! the chariot of Israel, and 
the horsemen thereof! and he saw him ne 
more! And he took hold of some of his own 
clothes, and rent them in two pieces,’—to 
show, how deeply he felt his own and the pub- 
lic loss, in the departure of Elijah. 

We must dic, and our bodies will be laid in 
the grave; but if we believe in the Lord Jesus, 
we need not be afraid to leave the world. He, 
by dying, has divided the waters of the cold 
stream of death, and his servants pass over it, 
not only with safety, but with shouts of victory. 

Our bodily powers are so feeble, that we 
cannot see God and live. But to behold the 
blessed God, is a sight so glorious, that it would 
be worth dying for many times. The eye of 
man has seen many things, which are very 
wonderful,—the ear has listened with rapture 
to the most delicious melodies,—and the heart 
has imagined objects still more astonishing,— 
but the eye has never seen, nor has the ear 
heard,—nor the heart conceived any thing 
resembling the glory which God hath prepared 
for those who love him. [Youth's Friend. 
AAR ASR IT LTE 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE HORSE. 

The horse is justly esteemed one of the most 
noble and useful animals with which God has 
blessed man. In size, shape, and color, they 
vary much. They are usually about fifteen 
hands or five feet high, and with a form in 
which are united strength, activity, and beau- 
ty. The horse has a stately head and neck, 
with clear, lively eyes; the body round, and 
with well formed legs and horny hoofs. The 
fine flowing mane and thick Jong t:', which 
they natarally enjoy, adds greatly to their beau- 
ty. ‘The color varies from white to black: the 
hair is shortandsmooth. The horse is an an- 
imal of such strength and spirit, and yet so ea- 
sily managed, that he serves mankind for many 
purposes, where the want of him could not be 
well supplied. He is bold, and endures long 
fatigue, and performs great labor with quick- 
ness and a free spirit, and yet is 80 easily guid- 
ed, as to be driven in any direction, fast or 
slow, by asimple bridle, or even by words.— 
Some horses, to be sure, are very wild, and 
hard to govern: but when well trained and 
kindly used, they are gentle, and very fond of 
their masters. 

In cities and in the country, on the roads, 
and on farms, the horse is always found most 
usefully employed; and we should be grateful to 
God, who has provided so well for us, when 
we are obliged to perform great labor, or long 
journies, or to go quickly from place to place. 
The abuse which this noble creature suffers, 
from the unkindness of men in racing, and oth- 
er torments which are inflicted upon him, is no 
doubt, a great outrage against God’s goodness. 

















The horse in his temper is very bold and 
fearless, and has always been made a chief aid 
to mankind in the wars which they carry on 
against each other. 

In the book of Job is given a very fine de- 
scription of the horse, where the Lord, in order 
to show Job his own weakness, recounts the 
wonders of creation. He says to Job, ‘‘ Hast 
thou given the horse strength? Hast thou 
clothed his neck with thunder? Canst thou 
make him afraid as a grasshopper? The glo- 
ry of his nostrils is terrible. He paweth in the 
valley, and rejoiceth in his strength ; he goeth 
on to meet the armed men. He mocketh at 
fear, and is not affrighted, neither turncth he 
back from the sword. The quiver rattleth 
against him, the glittering spear and the shield. 
He swalloweth the ground with fierceness and 
rage, neither believeth he that it is the sound 
of the trumpet. He saith among the trump- 
ets aha! aha! and he smelleth the battle afar 
off, the thunder of the captains and the shout- 
ing.” This, indeed, is a noble description, 
but remember, it is the description of a brute, 
and however fine for the character of a brute, 
would not become a rational being like a man. 
Man does truly, sometimes, assume the like- 
nessof the horse, in the rash and headlong 
course he pursues. Behold how terrible and 
fearless the war-horse looks! How forward 
to dash into danger! see his furious manner 
—fit emblem of the daring sinner: “ Every 
one turneth to his course; as the horse rusheth 
into the battle.” Jer. 8th chap.6th verse. ‘T'o 
behold the war-horse rush into battle amid 
destruction and death is not strange, for the 
animal is not conscious of his danger. But to 
see young persons, possessed of reason, and 
warned by the word of God, pursuing an evil 
course, and boldly plunging into scenes of folly 
and vice; when ruin meets their souls at every 
step like death ina battle, and only a step be- 
tween them and eternity—this is a sight to 
make one shudder with fright. ‘‘ Be ye not as 
the horse or the mule, which have no under- 
standing.” [ Teacher’s Offering. 


-ra—- 
THE MINERAL KINGDOM. 

We require many materials to enable us to 
procure wholesome and convenient dwellings. 
If these materials had been scattered over the 
face of the earth, considerable inconvenience 
would have been experienced, and plants and 
animals would scarcely have had sufficient 
room. But happily our earth is free from such 
encumbrance. Its surface may be traversed 
by its inhabitants, or cultivated without any 
hinderance. Metals, stones, and several oth- 
er substances which we continually use, are en- 
closed beneath our feet in immense receptacles, 
whence we extract them when we want them. 
These bodies are not concealed in the centre 
of the earth, nor are placed at an inaccessible 
depth ; they lie beneath the surface, which 
covers them as a dome, and which, whilst it is 
sufficiently thick to produce nourishment for 
man, is thin enough to be readily dug through ; 
so that we can obtain the substances contained 
in these vast store-houses of mature. [)Sturm. 
TAL RRNER SEED 
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DO YOUNG GENTLEMEN STUDY GEOGRAPHY? 

A day or two since, whtile a canal boat was 
passing by this village, on the deck of which 
several gentlemen were speaking about the 
beautiful situation of Waterloo, on the Canada 
shore opposite this place, a spruce young gen- 
tleman who wore a cane, and sported a whiie 
beaver, begged to be informed ‘ where the bat- 
tle of Waterloo was fought.” All stared at such 
consummate ignorance. ‘‘ Gentlemen, where's 
the spot,” he agaim inquired—none answered, 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 








Confused, he cast his eye abaft, and discovered 
the ebony hue of the cook’s bright countenance ; 
the cook naturally thought that the question 
should be solved, so, as soon as he caught the 
eye of the spark, he exclaimed emphatically— 
‘“Urop, massa,” covering his ivary with a 
skimmer, as he ran below. ‘The deck roared 
with laughter. The “ mortified man” rushed 
into the cabin, and betook him to his books. 
[Black Rock Gazette. 
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LUCK AND CHANCE. 

“So, Thomas, what luck have you had in 
fishing ?” said William Avery to his brother, 
as he came home from a jaunt to a small river 
in the neighbourhood, where he had been in 
company with other boys. ‘O, very bad luck,” 
said Thomas, holding up two or three small 
fishes, not worth so many cents; ‘‘ we had very 
poor bait, and could not fin. a good place; be- 
rides, the weather did not suit, and there was 
no chance at all.” 

“ Thomas,” said his father, ‘I do not like to 
hear you speak in that manner. You know 
God directs what weather it shall be, from 
time to time ; do you mean to find fault with 
him, when you say the weather did not suit ?” 
‘“* No, Pa,” said Thomas. ‘But I thought,” 
said Mr. Avery, “that you seemed to be rather 
vexed at your disappointment. Did the weath- 
er change after you went from home?” ‘ Yes 
Sir,” said Thomas, “ it was as good weather 
for fishing as could be, when we set out: and 
when we came to the river, it wasso bad we 
could not catch any thing. I amsure it was 
very unlucky.” 

“*My Son,” said Mr. A., “ you often come to 
me with some request, appearing very cheerful, 
and seeming to have no doubt but I shall grant 
it, and then I refuse. Do you then allow your- 
selfto feel angry with me, and say how unlucky 
it is you cannot have it?’ “No, Pa, for I 
ought to do always as you say, and to do it 
cheerfully because you know best.” “ And 
does not God know, still better than I do, 
what is good for you and forme?’ ‘“ Yes, Pa, 
but he did not tell me I must not go a fishing 
w-day.” ‘But he told you, when you went 
and tried, that it was best you should not catch 
many fish to-day.” ‘‘ But how, Pa?” 

“*T will tell you. There was a natural cause 
for the change in the weather, as there is for 
the return of day and of night; but that cause 
was under the direction of God; and you could 
uot know, before the time, what the weather 
would be. When you did know, you should 
submit and be satisfied, as you are when I de- 
ny you what you ask. Now, doyou think you 
ought to find fault, because the weather did 

not favour your sport, or to have any hard 
thoughts in your heart?” “No Sir,” said 
Thomas, “but there were so many unlucky 
things about it, I could not feel very easy and 
pleasant.” 

“ But let us see,” said his father. ‘‘ You say 
you had not good bait. But why not? When you 
searched for worms, you probably dug where 
the ground was too dry for them, or too hard.” 


I have found them a hundred times, and there 
was only two or three little worms there.” 

“ Perhaps the place was too wet for them to- 
day ; or they had removed a little way for bet- 
ter food; or they might have crawled deeper 
than usual into the mud, for some very good 
reason which they have concealed from us. 
At any rate, when you searched they were not 
there ; and they went away for some cause; 
and they might have had as good a motive for 


to his name. 
more fully at another time. 
We hope our young friends will ponder wha 
Mr. Avery has now said about luck and chance, 
and be glad to see the rest when it comes iy 
the next Companion. 
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of God, who sits on the circle of the heavens, 
controlling and directing all things. 
should always speak in such a manner, as to 
acknowledge his providence, and give honour 
But I wiil éxplain the matte; 


And we 





remdving, according tothe measure of their lit- 
tle noddles, as you had for going to catch fish 
And then, when you put your hook and bait in- 
to the river, the fishes were not in that spot, or 
they were not inclined to bite. Perhaps they 
were near by, but had just taken their dinner 
and were not hungry; or they might suspect 
you of some bad design upon them. Or, possi- 
bly, they had gone to some other part of the 
river, in search of food, or on some pasty of 
pleasure. I dare say there was some cause of 
their being away; or, for their not seizing your 
bait, if they were near.” 
“ But is there no luck and chance about such 
things?” said William. ‘Every body talks 
about them. When Betty is trying to make 
soap, if it troubles her, and does not come quick- 
ly, she says she has had bad luck about her 
soap. When Capt. Bustle comes home from 
sea, every body asks him whether he has had 
alucky voyage ; and he tells about the storms, 
and the billows and the rocks, and sometimes 
it was by mere chance that he escaped from 
destruction. Mrs. Dolorous will never set out 
a journey or begin any work on Friday, because 
that is an unlucky day; and all the sailors 
think the Sabbath is the most lucky of all days 
for setting sail. Besides, you know it is ofgreat 
consequence over which shoulder you first see 
the new moon ; and if you put ona stocking or 
waistcoat in the morning, wrong side out, you 
will certainly spoil your luck for the day, if you 
take.it off, and turn it.” ‘‘My son,” said Mr. 
Avery, “I am surprised to find you are familiar 
with so many expressions and maxims of heath- 
enish superstition; and regret that I have not 
taught you more fully the language and the 
truths of the Bible. Will you now just tell 
who or what this Juck is, that has so much to 
do with all our concerns?” ‘ Luck,” said 
William, ‘‘ is—is—is chance.” ‘ And what 
is chance?” said Mr. A. “OO, it is fortune,” 
said William; “it means, that things turn out 
by chance, or just as it happens.” ‘* And why 
do things happen as they do, and not some 
other way ?”. said Mr.A. William could not tell; 
only that they chanced to be so, or happened so, 
and just as good or bad luck would have it. 
‘“‘T believe,” said Mr. A. “that there are no 
such things or beings as luck and chance ; and 
that events do not happen without the will and 
appointment of God. He numbers the hairs of 
our heads, and knows every step we take. 
Many things occur, which appear to us at the 
moment to happen; that is, we do not see what 
produced them, we did not expect them, they 
came suddenly upon us. Yet every one of 
them had a cause: they all came about in the 














“Oh no, Pa, I went to a nice soft mud, where 
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THE DEAD TWINS. 
I saw beside the grassy tomb, 

A little coffin fair ; 

And many gazed as if the bloom 
Of Eden withered there. 


The little vessel short and wide, 
Received a sigh from all ; 

For two sweet infants side by side, 
Were shrouded in one: pall. 


And now the mother at their head, 
Like marble stood with grief, 
But every pearly tear she shed, 
Then seemed to give relief. 


She raised the napkin o’er them spread, 
Which hid them from her view ; 
When bending o’er the coffin’s head 
She gazed her last adieu. 


And on their face, so cold and fair, 
Impress’d the last fond kiss, 
And often would she then declare, 
No grief was e’er like this. 


What have I done to anger God? 
Oh tell me now I pray? 

Why must I bear his heavy rod? 
Or see my infants’ clay. 


I saw the aged pastor weep, 

When closely standing by ; 

And long shall mem’ry safely keep 
His answer, in reply. . 

A shepherd long had sought in vain, 
To call a wandering sheep, 

He strove to make her pathway plain, 
Through dangers thick and deep. 


But still the wan:]’rer stood aloof, 
And still refused to come, 
Nor would she ever hear reproof, 
Or turn to seek her home. 


At last the gentle shepherd took 
Her little lambs from view ; 
The mother turn’d with anguish’d look, 
She turn’d, and followed too. 
- aa 
ON PRAYER. 
T often say my prayers ; 
But do I ever pray ? 
Or do the wishes of my heart 
Dictate the words I say? 


’Tis useless to implore, 
Unless I feel I need ; 

Unless ’tis from a sense of want 
That all my prayers proceed. 


I may as well kneel down, 
And worship gods of stone, 
As offer to the living God 
A prayer of words alone. 


For words without the heart 
The Lord will never hear ; 
Nor will he e’en that child regard 
Whose prayers are insincere. 


Lord, teach me what I want, 
And teach me how to pray ; 
Nor let me e’er implore thy grace, 





| natural course of things, under the appointment 





Not feeling what FE say. 
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